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RECONCILIATION! 
BALTIMORE  CONTENTION. 


SPEECHES  OF  MR.  BELMONT  ABB  MR.  DOOLITTLE. 


PLATFORM. 


MR.    GREELEY'S    LETTERS. 


The  Convention  met  on  the  9th  of  July,  at 
twelve  o'clock  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
Hon.  August  Belmont,  chairman  National 
Democratic  Committee.  Mr.  Belmont,  on 
aking  the  chair,  spoke  as  follows : 

Speech  of  Mr.  Belmont. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  It  is  again 
ny  privilege  to  welcome  the  delegates  of  the 
.ational  Democracy,  who  have  met  in  order 
o  present  to  the  American  people  their  can- 
lidates  for  President  and  Vice  President,  for 
vbom  they  solicit,  the  suffrage  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Conservative  voters  of  this  great 
Republic  At  our  last  National  Convention, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1868,  I  predicted  that  the 
election  of  General  Grant  would  result  in  the 
gradual  usurpation  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
Government  by  the  Executive  and  by  Con- 
gress, to  be  enforced  by  the  bayonets  of  a 
military  despotism.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  witnessed 
with  grief  and  sorrow  the  correctness  of  that 
prediction,  and  they  look  forward  with  fear 
and  apprehension  to  the  dangers  which  are 
threatening  us  if,  by  the  reelection  of  General 
Grant,  the  policy  thus  far  pursued  by  the  Rad- 
ical party  be  contiuued.  The  thinking  men 
of  both  parties  have  been  alive  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  living  under  a  military  despotism, 
overriding  the  civil  authority  in  many  States 
of  the  Union;  that,  by  the  enactment  of  arbi- 
trary and  unconstitutional  laws,  through  a 
depraved  majority  in  Congress,  the  rights  of 
those  States  are  infringed  and  trampled  upon, 
and  that  Caesarism  and  centralization  are  un- 
dermining the  very  foundations  of  our  Federal 
lystem,  and  are  sweeping  away  the  constitu- 
tional bulwarks  erected  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  ;  that  abuses  have 
been  so  glaring  that  the  wisest  and  best  men 


of  the  Republican  party  have  severed  them- 
selves from  the  Radical  ring  which  is  trying  to 
fasten  upon  the  country  another  four  years' 
reign  of  corruption,  usurpation,  and  despot- 
ism ;  and,  whatever  individual  opinion  we  may 
entertain  as  to  the  choice  of  the  candidate 
whom  they  have  selected  in  opposition  to 
General  Grant,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of 
the  patriotic  impulses  which  dictated  their 
action,  nor  can  any  fault  be  found  with  the 
platform  of  principles  upon  which  they  have 
placed  their  candidate. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion are  what  the  country  require,  and  they 
must  command  the  hearty  support  of  every 
patriot  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  our  land. 
In  the  struggle  which  is  before  us  we  must 
look  to  principles  and  not  to  men,  and  I  trust 
that  no  personal  predilections  or  prejudices 
will  deter  us  from  doin?  our  duty  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  General  Grant  was  a  good  and 
faithful  soldier  during  our  civil  war.  His  stub- 
born and  indomitable  courage  has  helped  to 
crowa  the  Union  arms  with  victory,  and  the 
American  people  have  rewarded  his  services 
with  the  most  unbounded  generosity.  I  am 
willing  to  concede  that  his  intentions  on  taking 
the  presidential  chair  were  good  and  patriotic, 
but  he  has  most  signally  and  sadly  failed  in 
the  discharge  of  the  high  trust  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  confidence  of  a  grateful  people. 
He  is  at  this  moment  the  mere  personification 
of  the  misrule  which  is  oppressing  us,  and  his 
reelection  is  fraught  with  the  most  deplor- 
able consequences  for  the  welfare  oi  the 
Republic,  and  endangers  the  liberty  of  our 
people. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Greeley  has  been 
heretofore  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  the  violent  attacks  against 
myself  individually,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  his  journal,  certainly  do  rot 
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entitle  him  to  any  sympathy  or  preference  at 
my  hands.  But  Mr.  Greeley  represents  the 
national  and  constitutional  principles  of  the 
Cincinnati  platform,  and  by  his  admirable  and 
manly  letter  of  acceptance  he  has  shown  that 
he  is  fully  alive  to  their  spirit,  and  that,  if 
elected,  he  means  to  carry  them  out  honestly 
and  faithfully.  Should  you,  therefore,  in  your 
wisdom,  decide  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the 
Cincinnati  candidate,  I  shall,  for  one,  cheer- 
fully bury  all  past  differences,  and  vote  and 
labor  for  his  election  with  the  same  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  I  have  supported  hereto- 
fore, and  mean  ever  to  support,  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  American 
people  look  with  deep  solicitude  to  your 
deliberations.  It  is  for  you  to  devise  means 
by  which  to  free  them  from  the  evils  under 
which  they  are  suffering.  But,  in  order  to, 
attain  that  end,  you  are  called  upon  to  make 
every  sacrifice  of  personal  and  party  prefer- 
ence. However  much  you  might  desire  to 
fight  the  coming  battle  for  our  rights  and  lib 
erties  under  one  of  the  trusted  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party,  it  will  become  your  duty  to 
discard  all  considerations  of  party  tradition 
if  the  selection  of  a  good  and  wise  man  out- 
side of  our  ranks  offers  better  chances  of  suc- 
cess. You  must  remember  that  you  are  here 
not  only  as  Democrats,  but  as  citizens  of  our 
common  country,  and  that  no  sacrifice  can  be 
too  great  which  she  demands  at  your  hands. 
And  now,  before  I  propose  to  your  acceptance 
the  temporary  chairman  of  this  convention, 
permit  me  to  detain  you  one  moment  longer 
by  a  few  words  of  an  entirely  personal 
character. 

With  my  present  action  terminates  my  offi- 
cial functions  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee — an  office  which,  by 
the  confidence  of  my  constituents  and  the 
courtesy  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  held  for 
twelve  consecutive  years.  During  all  that  time 
I  have  striven  with  honest  zeal,  and  with  all 
the  energy  and  capaciry  which  God  has  given 
me,  to  do  my  duty  faithfully  to  the  party  and 
the  country,  and  to  render  myself  worthy  of 
the  great  trust  confided  in  me.  While  I  was 
grieved  and  deeply  mortified  to  see  at  various 
times  my  motives  and  actions  misconstrued 
by  several  Democratic  papers,  and  that  some 
even  descended  to  the  fabrication  of  the  most 
absurd  falsehoods  concerning  my  social  and 
political  conduct,  I  have  the  proud  and  con- 
soling satisfaction  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
National  Committee  and  all  those  who  know 
me  did  justice  to  the  integrity  and  purity  of 
my  intentions  in  all  the  trying  situations  in 
which  my  official  position  had  placed  me  ;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  not 
one  among  you  who  bears  a  warmer  and  truer 
affection  for  our  party  and  our  country  than 
I  have  done  or  ever  shall  do.  You  love  this 
great  Republic,  your  native  land,  as  you  do 


the  mother  who  gave  you  birth  :  but  to  roe 
she  is  the  cherished  bride  and  choice  of  my 
youth,  the  faithful  and  loving  companion  of 
my  manhood;  and  now  that  I  enter  upon  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  life,  I  cling  to  her 
with  al!  the  fond  recollections  of  the  manifold 
blessings  received  at  her  hands.  I  retire 
from  the  position  which  I  have  held  to  take 
my  place  in  the  rank  and  tile  of  that  great 
party  whose  national,  constitutional,  and  con- 
servative principles  have  claimed  my  un- 
wavering allegiance  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
as  long  as  the  Almighty  will  spare  my  life  I 
shall  never  falter  in  my  love  and  devotion  to 
our  party  and  our  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  propose  to  you,  as  your 
temporary  chairman,  a  distinguished  and  ven- 
erable citizen  of  Virginia,  a  grandson  of  the 
patriot  and  statesman,  Thomas  Jefferson.  It 
is  an  auspicious  omen  that  a  scion  of  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
to  inaugurate  the  struggle  of  the  Democracy 
for  freedom  and  equality  for  every  American 
citizen,  and  against  oppression  and  tyranny  in 
our  fair  land. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Committee  on  Organ- 
ization nominated  Hon.  J.  R.  Doolittle,  of 
Wisconsin,  for  permanent  president,  and  a 
vice  president  and  secretary  from  each  of  the 
States.  Mr.  Doolittle,  on  taking  the  chair, 
made  a  stirring  speech,  as  follows: 

Speech  of  Mr.  Doolittle. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  thank 
you  for  this  great  honor  ;  words  can  hardly 
tell  how  much.  But  you  will  allow  me  to  pass 
at  once  from  what  is  personal  to  speak  of  the 
great  occasion,  the  duty,  and  the  purpose 
which  bring  us  here.  Two  years  ago,  nearly 
five  years  after  the  bloody  period  of  the  civil 
war  had  closed,  the  Liberal  Republicans  of 
Missouri,  [applause,]  feeling  keenly  all  tthe 
evil  of  the  proscriptive  test-oaths,  the  hates 
and  the  strifes  the  passions  of  the  war  had 
left  upon  them  long  after  the  war  itself  had 
ceased  ;  and  feeling  keenly  the  executive  fed- 
eral dictation  in  their  local  elections,  determ- 
ined to  organize  a  movement  to  restore  equal 
rights  to  all  our  citizens,  [applause,]  white  as 
well  as  black,  [applause  ;]  to  restore  self-gov- 
ernment, and  to  arrest  the  further  centraliza- 
tion of  Federal  power,  [applause  ;]  they  then 
said,  This  thing  has  gone  far  enough,  if  not 
too  far ;  the  time  has  come  when  all  honest 
and  patriotic  Republicans  must  say  "halt!" 
and  reassert  the  vital  doctrine  of  republican 
government,  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  are  defined 
and  limited,  [applause,  and  cries  of  "  Good !" 
"  Good  !"]  and  that  the  people  of  the  State* 
have  the  right  to  govern  themselves  in  their 
now  domestic  affaire  upon  the  basis  of  equality 


of  all  the  States  before  the  higher  law — before 
the  Constitution — and  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  [applause,]  of  universal  loy- 
alty, amnesty,  suffrage,  and  peace  ;  taking  no 
steps  backward,  taking  no  rights  or  no  fran- 
chise which  had  been  secured  to  the  blacks ; 
pledging  themselves  to  support  them  all  in 
their  full  vigor.  They  at  the  same  time 
demanded  in  the  name  of  peace,  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  in  the  name  of  republican  govern- 
ment, that  freedom  and  equal  rights  should  be 
restored  to  the  white  people.  [Great  applause.] 
They  organized,  nearly  forty  thousand  strong, 
and  called  upon  B.  Gratz  Brown  [applause] 
to  lead  the  movement.  They  placed  him  in 
nomination  for  Governor,  and  then  what  fol- 
lowed? Eighty  thousand  Democratic  Repub- 
licans, [cheers,]  looking  upon  the  success  of 
that  movement  as  above  any  party  triumph, 
[cheers,]  resolved  to  sustain  it  with  their 
whole  strength.  Love  of  country,  love  of 
republican  liberty,  love  of  the  equal  rights  of 
all  men,  inspired  that  union,  and  taught  men 
to  act  together  who  had  been  politically 
opposed  to  each  other  ail  their  lives  upon 
other  questions  and  in  other  times,  and  with- 
out violating  either  honor,  logic,  conscience, 
or  consistency  on  either  side. 

This  patriotic  union  was  based  upon  higher 
grounds  than  ordinarily  control  political  action. 
[Great  applause.]  Even  those  who  had  fought 
against  each  other  in  battle  clasped  hands  ov«r 
the  bloody  chasm,  [renewed  applause,]  and 
side  by  side,  like  brothers  with  hearts  beating 
in  unison,  beating  strong  with  the  same  higu 
purpose,  they  helped  to  bear  its  flag  to  a  glo- 
rious victory.  That,  geinlemen,  is  Liberal  Re- 
publicanism, [cheers,]  and  that  is  Democratic 
Republicanism.  [Great  enthusiasm.]  The 
victory  which  came  from  that  union  was  the 
end  of  prospeciive  test-oaths,  of  pain  and 
strife,  and  of  all  disloyalty — in  a  word,  the 
real  end  of  the  civil  war  came  with  that  victory, 
and  did  not  come  until  then  in  Missouri.  [In- 
tense applause.]  It  redeemed  that  State.  It 
gave  the  night  of  freemen  to  seventy  thousand 
men  who  had  been  bound  and  fettered.  Mis- 
souri is  now  a  free  State  in  f,his  Union,  with  all 
her  rights,  dignity,  and  equality  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  not  one  murmur  of  disloyalty  is 
anywhere  heard.  By  that  union  Federal  dicta- 
tion in  Missouri  iu  her  local  elections  was 
overthrown,  and  by  that  union  strife  and  hate 
have  given  place  to  peace  and  good  will.  By 
that  union  liberty  and  equal  rights  for  all  have 
given  to  the  State  unbounded  prosperity,  and 
to  her  people  a  joy,  almost  unspeakable.  So 
great  was  their  joy  and  so  complete  their 
success,  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  that  State 
were  not  content  without  making  an  effort  to 
extend  the  same  union  of  Liberal  and  Dem- 
ocratic Republicans,  and  with  it  the  same 
blessing  of  liberty,  peace,  and  fraternity,  to  all 
the    other    States.     [Rounds    of   applause.] 


Accordingly,  in  the  State  convention  on  the 
24th  of  March  last,  they  resolved  to  invite  the 
Liberal  Republicans  in  all  the  States  to  mee* 
them  in  national  convention  in  Cincinnati  on 
the  1st  day  of  May.  That  invitation  was 
accepted.  There  was  indeed  a  great  response. 
They  came  by  thousands — in  such  vast  num- 
bers that  a  delegate  convention  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  States  was  formed,  both  from 
principles  and  from  necessity,  to  give  form  to 
its  proceedings.  Many  of  tbe  ablest  men  of 
the  country,  lately  leaders  in  the  Republican 
party,  were  there  and  took  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions. They  were  assured  a  large  number  of 
Liberal  Republicans  in  every  State  and  from 
all  portions  of  the  country  stood  behind  ready 
to  sustain  them,  and  they  were  morally  certain 
that  if  the  millions  whom  we  this  day  represent 
[cheers]  would  only  come  to  their  support  the 
number  of  Liberal  Republicans  would  reach 
half  a  million  or  more.      [Great  cheering.] 

That  convention  presented  a  platform  and 
presented  candidates  to  the  country — tor  Pres- 
ident, Horace  Greeley,  [long  continued  cheer- 
ing,] and  for  Vice  President,  B.  Gratz  Brown, 
[more  enthusiasm;]  and  that  convention,  for 
the  promotion  and  success  of  the  principles 
declared  in  that,  platform  there  enunciated, 
and  the  support  of  the  candidates  nominated 
by  that  convention,  have  invited  and  cordially 
welcomed  the  cooperation  of  all  patriotic  citi- 
zens, without  regard  to  previous  political  affil- 
iations. Those  principles  were  so  clearly  and 
concisely  stated  in  the  platform  itself,  and 
restated  iu  the  letter  of  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Greeley,  [more  cheering,]  and  they  are  so 
well  known  to  you  all,  that  I  will  not  restate 
them.  For  weeks  that,  platform  and  these 
candidates  have  been  before  the  country. 
Meanwhile  the  convention  called  to  nominate 
General  Grant  [hisses]  and  to  indorse  and 
continue  the  principles,  practices,  and  policy 
of  his  Administration,  has  done  its  work. 
[Hisses.]  As  between  the  Libsral  Repub- 
licans and  the  followers  of  the  Grant  Admin- 
istration, the  issue  is  now  clearly  made  up.  It 
is  Grant  or  Greeley.  [Immense  enthusiasm, 
and  cries  of  "Greeley!"  "Greeley!"]  While 
these  events  were  passing  the  Democratic 
Republicans,  whom  we  represent,  held  tbeir 
conventions.  In  all  the  States  the  Liberal 
Republican  movement,  the  example  of  Mis- 
souri, the  Cincinnati  Convention,  its  platform 
and  its  candidates,  with  their  letters  of  accept- 
ance, were  all  before  these  conventions,  which 
were  very  largely  attended  by  their  ablest 
men ;  and  the  paramount  questions  before  all 
these  conventions  were:  Shall  we  accept  this 
invitation  to  cooperate  with  the  Liberal  Re- 
publicans? [Great  applause.]  Shall  we  adopt 
this  platform?  [Loud  cries  of  "Yes,  jesl" 
and  some  cries  of  "  Never  1"]  Shall  we  nom- 
inate the  same  candidates.  ["  Yes,  yes!"]  and 
shall  we   elect  them,  ["Yes,  yes,  yes!"  and 
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loud  cheering,]  or  shall  we  refuse  to  cooper- 
ate, ["No!"]  nominate  other  candidates, 
["No,  no,  Greeley,  Greeley!"]  and  strive  to 
elect  them  over  both  tickets  in  the  field? 
Gentlemen,  these  are  questions  which  you  are 
to  decide  here.  That  you  will  decide  wisely  I 
cannot  doubt,  nor  can  any  one  doubt  who 
looks  over  tbis  body  of  men,  representing,  as 
they  do,  three  million  citizens,  and  who  feels, 
as  every  one  here  must  feel,  the  high  and 
patriotic  purpose  which  inspires  you. 

Gentlemen,  what  means  this  great  and  rising 
movement  which  you  everywhere  see?  What 
means  this  proposed  union  of  three  million 
Democratic  Republicans  with  one  million,  it 
may  be,  of  Republicans?  What  means  this 
union  upon  a  common  platform,  and  this  pro- 
posed union  upon  the  same  candidates — a 
onion  so  sudden,  so  compact,  so  earnest,  as  to 
surprise  its  friends  and  confound  its  enemies, 
[applause,]  which  comes  as  the  winds  come, 
which,  to  borrow  a  figure,  overwhelms  the 
ordinary  currents  of  public  opinion  as  the 
great  storms  always  run  counter  to  the  surface 
currents?  What  means  all  this?  There  are 
some  things,  gentlemen,  it  does  not  mean.  It 
means,  no  abandonment  of  what  is  true,  of 
what  is  just,  of  what  is  good  in  human  govern- 
ment. [Applause.]  It  means,  no  union  of 
dead  upon  dead  issues,  but  a  union  of  the  liv- 
ing upon  the  living  issues  of  the  present. 
[Applause.]  It  means,  no  union  for  the  spoils 
of  office.  [Applause.]  But  it  means  a  union 
of  men  with  the  same  faith,  upon  the  great 
and  paramouut  issues  of  the  present  hour  ;  a 
frank,  manly,  honorable,  and  equal  union  of 
men  who  have  the  sagacity  to  see  and  the 
moral  courage  to  accept  the  situation.  [Cries 
of  "Good,  good!"  and  loud  cheering.]  It 
means  a  union  of  men  who  have  the  sagacity 
to  see  what  is  past  and  to  deal  with  the  issues 
of  the  present,  and  for  the  future  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  country,  their  God  and  their  fel- 
low-men. [Applause.]  The  issue  today  is  not 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  nor 
the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  upon 
which  alone  the  Republican  party  was  organ- 
ized in  1856.  It  is  not  upon  that  which  fol- 
lowed when  the  Lecompton  constitution  for 
Kansas  divided  the  Democratic  party  in  twain 
and  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1860.  It  is  not  the  question  of  seces- 
sion, nor  of  war  to  put  down  rebellion,  nor  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States  by  military 
order,  or  by  constitutional  amendment,  upon 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  reelected  in  1864 ;  nor 
yet  is  it  the  question  of  reconstruction,  or  of 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  amendment ;  nor  the 
question  of  negro  suffrage  ;  nor  of  the  estab- 
lishment by  Federal  power  of  universal  suf- 
frage as  a  condition-precedent  to  the  States  of 
the  South  having  any  rights,  or  any  existence 
even,  as  States  in  the  Union. 

It  is  none  of  these  questions  that  is  now  in 


issue.  All  these  have  been  issues  in  the  past, 
great  issues,  sufficient  in  themselves  to  create 
and  dissolve  political  parties,  because  ideas 
are  stronger  than  men  or  parties.  But  they 
are  all  past  issues.  They  have  been  fought 
out  and  fought  to  the  end,  in  the  forum  or  on 
the  field,  and  they  are  no  more  in  issue  to-day 
than  the  Mexican  war  or  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion. [Applause.]  We  could  not  reopen  them 
if  we  would,  and  they  falsely  misrepresent  our 
purposes  who  say  that  we  would  reopen  them 
if  we  could.  [Loud  cheering.]  This  great 
union,  therefore,  means  no  step  backward. 
[Cheers.]  Forward  is  the  word.  [Loud  cheer- 
ing.] And  first  of  all,  it  means  to-day  for  all 
the  other  States  of  the  South  what  it  has  already 
done  in  Missouri.  [Cheers.]  Instead  of  pro- 
scriptive  test  oaths,  suspension  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  military  despotism,  itmeans  personal 
freedom  for  the  individual,  and  republican 
government  for  all.  [Loud  applause.]  Itmeans 
equal  rights  to  all  men,  white  as  well  asblack. 
[Loud  applause.]  Instead  af  thieving  govern- 
ments organized  to  plunder  subjugated  States, 
it  means  the  domination  once  more  of  intelli- 
gence and  integrity,  instead  of  strife,  hate,  and 
robbery.  It  means  justice,  liberty,  peace, 
loyalty,  and  good  will;  and,  gentlemen,  for 
our  whole  country,  East,  West,  North,  and 
South,  it  means,  instead  of  a  war  President, 
trained  only  in  a  military  school,  and  whose 
whole  character  has  been  formed  in  the  ideas, 
arts,  habits,  and  despotism  of  military  life — 
instead  of  this,  it  means  a  peace  President, 
[cheers,]  trained  in  the  ideas,  arts,  blessings, 
and  republican  simplicity  of  peace  and  uni- 
versal freedom,  [loud  cheering;]  of  peace  not 
enchained,  of  liberty  not  under  arrest  awaiting 
trial,  sentence,  and  execution  by  drum-head 
court-martial,  but  that  liberty  and  that  peace 
which  the  Constitution  secures  by  placing  the 
civil  law  above  the  sword,  [loud  applause,] 
by  preserving  in  full  vigor  the  sacred  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  by  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury.     [Applause.] 

It  means  another  thing,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  them  all;  it  means  to  arrest 
the  centralization  of  power  in  (he  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. [Loud  cheering.]  It  means  to  assert 
the  vital  principal  of  our  republican  system, 
in  which  it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  very 
being,  that  constitutions  are  made  by  the  peo- 
ple in  their  sovereign  capacity  for  the  express 
purpose  of  defining  and  limiting  the  powers  of 
government,  State  or  national.  It  means  that 
we  are  determined  that  Presidents  and  Gov- 
ernors, Congress  and  State  Legislatures,  and 
every  department  of  the  Government,  shall 
obey  the  Constitution.  [Prolonged  applause.] 
It  means  also  a  genuine  civil  service  reform, 
begiuning  with  the  presidential  office.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  means  to  put  an  end  forever  to 
certain  practices  which  have  grown  up  with 
this  Administration,  which  have  driven  so  many 


of  the  ablest  Republicans  to  join  this  Liberal 
movement,  and  which  have  deeply  wounded 
the  hearts  of  all  Republicans  as  well  as  Dem- 
ocrats in  this  country,  [applause  ;]  practices 
which  never  existed  under  any  other  Admin- 
istration, which  are  but  too  well  known  to  all 
the  world,  and  which  our  nation's  good  repu- 
tation will  be  best  consulted  by  not  even 
naming.  [Cheers']  It  means  also  to  give 
strength  and  stability  to  our  financial  affairs 
and  our  national  credit  by  bringing  honesty 
and  economy  and  fidelity  to  every  position, 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal,  where  public 
moneys  are  collected  and  disbursed.  [Cheers.] 
It  means,  also,  tbe  honest  payment  of  all  our 
obligations.  [Renewed  applause.]  It  means 
to  give  higher  tone  and  greater  vigor  to  the 
administration  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs,  so  as  to  command  the  respect  and  the 
confidence  of  our  own  people  and  of  all  the 
civilized  world.  It  means  to  place  in  the  high- 
est oihces  of  our  Government  men  of  whom 
all  the  world  will  say,  "  They  are  honest  and 
they  are  capable."  [Applause]  Gentlemen, 
J  have  thus  briefly  stated  the  situation,  the 
duties,  and  the  purpose  which  bring  us  here. 
A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  this  conven- 
tion. If  its  action  shall  be  such  (and  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be)  as  to  put  an  end  to  misrule 
which  for  the  last  few  years  has  afflicted  our 
beloved  country,  this  generation  and  genera- 
tions to  come  after  us  will  remember  with  pride 
and  gratitude  theconvention  at  Baltimore  of  the 
0ih  of  July,  1872. 

[Amid  loud  and  long-continued  applause 
Mr.  Doolittle  took  his  seat.] 

After  a  brief  discussion,  the  following  plat- 
form, as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy  ayes  to  sixty-two  nays: 

Platform. 

We,  the  Democratic  electors  of  the  United 
States  in  convention  assembled,  present  the 
following  principles,  already  proclaimed  at 
Cincinnati,  as  essential  to  just  government: 

First.  We  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  and  bold  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  people  to 
mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  of 
whatever  nativity,  race,  color,  or  persuasion, 
religious  or  political. 

Second.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain 
the  Union  of  these  States,  emancipation  and 
enfranchisement,  and  to  oppose  any  reopening 
of  tbe  questions  settled  by  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Con 
etiintion. 

Third.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  abso- 
lute removal  of  all  disabilities  imposed  on 
account  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  finally 
eubdued  seven  years  ago,  believing  that  uni- 


versal amnesty  will  result  in  complete  pacific- 
ation in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Fourth.  Local  self  government,  with  im- 
partial suffrage,  will  guard  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  more  securely  than  any  centralized 
power.  The  public  welfare  requires  the  su- 
premacy of  the  civil  over  the  military  author- 
ity, and  freedom  of  person  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  habeas  corpus.  We  demand  for 
the  individual  the  largest  liberty  consistent 
with  public  order ;  for  the  State  self-gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  nation  a  return  to  the 
methods  of  peace  and  the  constitutional  limit- 
ations of  power. 

Fifth.  The  civil  service  of  the  Government 
has  become  a  mere  instrument  of  partisan 
tyranny  and  personal  ambition  and  an  object 
of  selfish  greed.  It  is  a  scandal  and  reproach 
upon  free  institutions,  and  breeds  a  demoral- 
ization dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  repub- 
lican government.  We  therefore  regard  such 
thorough  reforms  of  the  civil  service  as  one  of 
the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  hour ;  that 
honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity  constitute  the 
only  valid  claim  to  public  employment;  that 
the  offices  of  the  Government  cease  to  be  a 
matter  of  arbitrary  favoritism  and  patronage, 
and  that  public  station  become  again  a  post  of 
honor.  To  this  end  it  is  imperatively  required 
that  no  President  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection. 

Sixth.  We  demand  a  system  of  Federal  tax- 
ation which  shall  not  unnecessarily  interfere 
with  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  which 
shall  provide  the  means  necessary  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  economically 
administered,  the  pensions,  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  a  moderate  reduction  annually 
of  the  principal  thereof;  and,  recognizing  that 
there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but  irreconcilable 
differences  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  respect- 
ive systems  of  protection  and  free  trade,  we 
remit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people 
in  their  CoDgress  districts,  and  to  the  decision 
of  the  Congress  thereon,  wholly  free  of  exec- 
utive interference  or  dictation. 

Seventh.  The  public  credit  must  be  sacredly 
maintained,  and  we  denounce  repudiation  in 
every  form  and  guise. 

Eighth.  A  speedy  return  to  specie  payment 
is  demanded  alike  by  the  highest  considerations 
of  commercial  morality  and  honestgovernment. 

Ninth.  We  remember  with  gratitude  the 
heroism  and  sacrifices  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Republic,  and  no  act  of  ours 
shall  ever  detract  from  their  justly-earned 
fame  or  the  full  reward  of  their  patriotism. 

Tenth.  We  are  opposed  to  all  further  grants 
of  lauds  to  railroads  or  other  corporaiions. 
The  public  domain  should  be  held  sacred  to 
actual  settlers. 

Eleventh.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government,  in   its  intercourse  with  foreign 


nations,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  peace, 
by  treating  with  all  on  fair  and  equal  terms, 
regarding  it  alike  dishonorable  either  to 
demand  what  is  not  right,  or  to  submit  to 
what  is  wrong. 

Twelfth.  For  the  promotion  and  success  of 
these  vital  principles  and  the  support  of  the 
candidates  nominated  by  this  convention,  we 
invite  and  cordially  welcome  the  cooperation 
of  all  patriotic  citizens,  without  regard  to 
previous  affiliations. 


Mr.  Greeley's  Letter  of  Acceptance. 

New  York,  July  18,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  Upon  mature  deliberation  it 
seems  fit  that  I  should  give  to  your  letter  of  the 
10th  instant  some  further  and  fuller  response 
than  the  hasty  unpremeditated  words  in  which 
I  acknowledged  and  accepted  your  nomination 
at  our  meeting  on  the  12ih  instant. 

That  your  convention  saw  fit  to  accord  its 
highest  honor  to  one  who  had  been  prominently 
and  pointedly  opposed  to  your  party  in  the 
earnest  and  sometimes  angry  controversies  of 
the  last  forty  years  is  essentia1...  noteworthy. 
That  many  of  you  originally;^  Jferred  that  the 
Liberal  Republicans  should  present  another 
candidate  for  President,  and  would  more  read- 
ily have  united  with  us  in  the  support  of  Adams 
or  Trumbull,  Davis  or  Brown,  is  well  known. 
I  owe  my  adoption  at  Baltimore  wholly  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  already  been  nominated  at 
Cincinnati,  and  that  a  concentration  of  forces 
upon  any  new  ticket  had  been  proved  imprac- 
ticable. 

Gratified  as  I  am  at  your  concurrence  in  the 
Cincinnati  nomination,  certain  as  I  am  that 
you  would  not  have  thus  concurred  had  you 
not  deemed  me  upright  and  capable,  I  find 
nothingMn  the  circumstance  calculated  to  in- 
flame vanity  or  nourish  self-conceit.  But  that 
your  convention  saw  fit,  in  adopting  the 
Cincinnati  ticket,  to  reaffirm  the  Cincinnati 
platform,  is  to  me  a  source  of  the  profoundest 
satisfaction.  That  body  was  constrained  to 
take  this  important  step  by  no  party  necessity, 
real  or  supposed.  It,  might  have  accepted  the 
candidates  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  upon 
grounds  entirely  its  own,  or  it  might  have  pre- 
sented them  as  the  first  Whig  national  con- 
vention did  Harrison  and  Tyler,  without 
adopting  any  platform  whatever. 

That  it  chose  to  plant  itself  deliberately,  by 
a  vote  nearly  unanimous,  upon  the  fullest  and 
clearest  enunciation  of  principles  which  are  at 
once  incontestably  Republican  and  emphat- 
ically Democratic,  gives  trustworthy  assurance 
that  a  new  and  more  auspicious  era  is  dawning 
upon  our  long-distracted  country.  Some  of 
the  best  years  and  best  efforts  of  my  life  were 
devoted  to  a  struggle  against  chattel  slavery, 
a  struggle  none  the  less  earnest  or  arduous 


because  respect  for  constitutional  obligations 
constrained  me  to  act  for  the  most  part  on  the 
defensive  in  resistance  to  the  diffusion,  rather 
than  in  direct  efforts  for  the  extinction,  of 
human  bondage. 

Throughout  most  of  those  years  my  vision 
was  uncheered,  my  exertions  were  rarely  ani- 
mated by  even  so  much  a^  a  hope  that  I  should 
live  to  see  my  country  peopled  by  freemen 
alone.  The  affirmance  by  your  convention  of 
the  Cincinnati  platform  is  a  most  conclusive 
proof  that  not  merely  i«  slavery  abolished,  but 
that  its  spirit  is  extinct ;  that,  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  a  respectable  but  isolated  few,  there 
remains  among  us  no  party  and  no  formidable 
interests  which  regrets  the  overthrow  or  de- 
sires the  reeatablishment  of  human  bondage, 
whether  in  letter  or  spirit.  1  am  therefore 
justified  in  my  hope  and  trust  that  the  first 
century  of  American  independence  will  not 
close  before  the  grand  elemental  truths  on 
which  its  rightfulness  was  based  by  Jefferson 
and  the  Continental  Congress  of  1776  will  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  glittering  generalities, 
but  will  have  become  the  universally  accepted 
and  honored  foundations  of  our  political  fab- 
ric. I  demand  the  prompt  application  of  those 
principles  to  our  existing  condition. 

Having  done  what  1  could  for  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  blacks,  I  now  insist  on  the 
full  enfranchisement  of  all  my  white  country- 
men. Let  none  say  that  the  ban  has  just  been 
removed  from  all  but  a  few  hundred  elderly 
gentlemen  to  whom  eligibility  to  office  can  be 
of  little  consequence.  My  view  contemplates 
not  the  hundreds  proscribed,  but  the  millions 
who  are  denied  the  right  to  be  ruled  and 
represented  by  men  of  their  unfettered  choice. 
Proscription'  were  absurd  if  these  did  not 
wish  to  elect  the  very  men  whom  they  are  for- 
bidden to  choose. 

I  have  a  profound  regard  for  the  people  of 
New  England,  wherein  1  was  born,  in  whose 
common  schools  I  was  taught.  I  rank  no  other 
people  above  them  in  intelligence,  capacity, 
and  moral  worth ;  but  while  they  do  many 
things  well,  and  some  admirably,  there  is  one 
thing  they  cannot  safely  or  wisely  undertake, 
and  that  is  the  selection  for  States  remote  from 
and  unlike  their  own  of  the  persons  by  whom 
those  States  shall  be  represented  in  Congress. 
If  they  could  do  this  to  good  purpose,  then 
republican  institutions  were  unfit,  and  aris- 
tocracy the  only  true  poliiical  system.  Yet, 
what  have  we  recemiy  witnessed?  Z.  B. 
Vance,  the  unquestioned  choice  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  present  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  a  majority  backed  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  who  voted  at  its  election,  refused 
the  seat  in  the  Federal  Senate  to  which  he  was 
fairly  chosen,  and  the  Legislature  thus  con- 
strained to  choose  another  in  his  place  or 
leave  the  State  unrepresented  for  years. 


The  vote  of  New  England  thus  deprived 
North  Carolina  of  the  Senator  of  her  choice, 
and  compelled  her  to  send  another  in  his 
stead — another  who  in  our  late  contest  was, 
like  Vance,  a  rebel,  and  a  fighting  rebel,  but 
who  had  not  served  in  Congress  before  the 
war  as  Vance  had,  though  the  latter  remained 
faithful  to  the  Union  till  after  the  close  of  his 
term.  I  protest  against  the  disfranchisement 
of  a  State,  presumptively  of  a  number  of 
States,  on  ground  so  narrow  and  technical  as 
thiB.  The  fact  that  the  same  Senate  which  re- 
fused Vance  his  seat  proceeded  to  remove  his 
disabilities  after  that  seat  had  been  filled  by 
another  only  serves  to  place  in  a  stronger 
light  the  indignity  to  North  Carolina,  and  the 
arbitrary,  capricious  tyranny  which  dictated  it. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  that  my  name  is  to 
be  conspicuously  associated  with  yours  in  a 
determined  effort  to  render  amnesty  complete 
and  universal  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter. 
Even  defeat  in  such  a  cause  would  leave  no 
sting,  while  triumph  would  rank  with  those 
victories  which  no  blood  reddens,  and  which 
evoke  no  tears  but  those  of  gratitude  and 
joy- 
Gentlemen,  your  platform,  which  is  also 
mine,  assures  me  that  Democracy  is  not  hence- 
forth to  stand  for  one  thing  and  Republicanism 
for  another,  but  that  those  terms  are  to  mean 
in  politics,  as  they  have  always  meant  in  the 
dictionary,  substantially  one  and  the  same 
thing,  namely,  equal  rights,  regardless  of  creed 
or  clime  or  color.  I  hail  this  as  a  genuine  new 
departure  from  outworn  feuds  and  meaningless 
contentions  in  the  direction  of  progress  and 
reform. 

Whether  I  shall  be  found  worthy  to  bear  the 
standard  of  the  great  Liberal  movement  which 
the  American  people  have  inaugurated  is  to 
be  determined  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds — 
with  me,  if  I  steadily  advance;  over  me,  if  I 
falter,  its  grand  array  moves  on  to  achieve  for 
our  country  her  glorious  beneficent  destiny. 
I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours, 

HORACE  GREELEY. 
To  Hon.  James  R.  Doolittle,  Chairman  of 
the  Convention,  and  Messrs.  F.  W.  Stkes, 
John  C.  Maccabe,  and  others,  Committee. 


Mr.  Greeley's  Letter  Accepting  the  Cincin- 
nati Nomination. 

New  York,  May  20,  1872. 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  chosen  not  to  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  until  I  could 
learn  how  the  work  of  your  convention  was 
received  in  all  parts  of  our  great  country,  and 
judge  whether  that  work  was  approved  and 
ratified  by  the  mass  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
Their  response  has  from  day  to  day  reached 
me  through  telegrams,  letters,  and  the  corn- 
meats  of  journalists  independent  of  official 


patronage  and  indifferent  to  the  smiles  or 
frowns  of  power.  The  number  and  character 
of  these  unconstrained,  unpurchased,  unso- 
licited utterances  satisfy  me  that  the  movement 
which  found  expression  at  Cincinnati  has  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  public  approval,  and  been 
hailed  by  a  majority  of  our  countrymen  as  a 
harbinger  of  a  better  day  for  the  Republic. 

I  do  not  misinterpret  this  approval  as  espe- 
cially complimentary  to  myself,  nor  even  to  the 
chivalrous  and  justly  esteemed  gentleman  with 
whose  name  I  thank  your  convention  for  asso- 
ciating mine.  I  receive  and  welcome  it  as  a 
spontaneous  and  deserved  tribute  to  that  ad- 
mirable platform  of  principles  wherein  your 
convention  so  tersely,  so  lucidly,  so  forcibly, 
set  forth  the  convictions  which  impelled  and 
the  purposes  which  guided  its  course;  a  plat- 
form which,  casting  behind  it  the  wreck  and 
rubbish  of  worn-out  contentions  and  by-gone 
feuds,  embodies  in  fit  and  few  words  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  to-day.  Though  thousands 
stand  ready  to  condemn  your  every  act,  hardly 
a  syllable  of  criticism  or  cavil  has  been  aimed 
at  your  platform,  of  which  the  substance  may 
be  fairly  epitomized  as  follows  : 

I.  All  the  political  rights  and  franchises 
which  have  been  acquired  through  our  late 
bloody  convulsion  must  and  shall  be  guaran- 
tied, maintained,  enjoyed,  respected  ever- 
more. 

II.  All  the  po  leal  rights  and  franchises 
which  have  been  loot  through  that  convulsion 
should  and  must  be  promptly  restored  and  re- 
established, so  that  there  shall  be  henceforth 
no  proscribed  class  and  no  disfranchised  caste 
within  the  limits  of  our  Union,  whose  long- 
estranged  people  shall  reunite  and  fraternize 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  universal  amnesty 
with  impartial  suffrage. 

III.  That,  subject  to  our  solemn  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  maintain  the  equal  rights 
of  all  citizens,  our  policy  should  aim  at  local 
self-government,  and  not  at  centralization ; 
that  the  civil  authority  should  be  supreme  over 
the  military  ;  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
should  be  jealously  upheld  as  the  safeguard 
of  personal  freedom  ;  that  the  individual  citi 
zen  should  enjoy  the  largest  liberty  consistent 
with  public  order;  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
Federal  subversion  of  the  internal  policy  of 
the  several  States  and  municipalities,  but  that 
each  shall  be  left  free  to  enfore  the  rights  and 
promote  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants  by 
such  means  as  the  judgment  of  its  own  people 
shall  prescribe. 

IV.  There  shall  be  a  real  and  not  merely  a 
simulated  reform  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
Republic;  to  which  end  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  chief  dispenser  of  its  vast  official  pat- 
ronage shall  be  shielded  from  the  main  tempt- 
ation to  use  his  power  selfishly  by  a  rule  inex- 
orably forbidding  and  precluding  his  reelec- 
tion. 


V.  That  the  raising  of  revenue,  whether  by 
tariff  or  otherwise,  shall  be  recognized  and 
treated  as  the  people's  immediate  business,  to 
be  shaped  and  directed  by  them  through  their 
Representatives  in  Congress,'  whose  action 
thereon  the  President  must  neither  overrule 
by  his  veto,  attempt  to  dictate,  nor  presume 
to  punish,  by  bestowing  office  only  on  those 

'  who  agree  with  him   or  withdrawing  it  from 
those  who  do  not. 

VI.  That  the  public  lands  must  be  sacredly 
reserved  for  occupation  and  acquisition  by 
cultivators,  and  not  recklessly  squandered  on 
the  projectors  of  railroads  for  which  our  peo- 
ple have  no  present  need,  and  the  premature 
construction  of  which  is  annually  plunging  us 
into  deeper  and  deeper  abysses  of  foreign 
indebtedness. 

VII.  That  the  achievement  of  these  grand 
purposes  of  universal  beneficence  is  expected 
and  sought  at  the  hands  of  all  who  approve 
them,  irrespective  of  past  affiliations. 

VIII.  That  the  public  faith  must  at  all  haz- 
ards be  maintained,  and  the  national  credit 
preserved. 

IX.  That  the  patriotic  devotedness  and  in- 
estimable services  of  our  fellow-citizens  who, 
as  soldiers  or  sailors,  upheld  the  flag  and  main- 
tained the  unity  of  the  Republic  shall  ever  be 
gratefully  remembered  and  honorably  requited. 

These  propositions,  so  ably  and  forcibly  pre- 
sented in  the  platform  of  your  convention,  have 
already  fixed  the  attention  and  commanded 
the  assent  of  a  large  majority  of  our  country- 
men, who  joyfully  adopt  them,  as  I  do,  as  the 
basis  of  a  true,  beneficent  national  reconstruc- 


tion :  of  a  new  departure  from  jealousies, 
strifes,  and  hates,  which  have  no  longer  ade- 
quate motive  or  even  plausible  pretext,  into 
an  atmosphere  of  peace,  fraternity,  and  mutual 
good  will.  In  vain  do  the  drill-sergeants  of 
decaying  organizations  flourish  menacingly 
their  truncheons  and  angrily  insist  that  the 
files  shall  be  closed  and  straightened  ;  in  vain 
do  the  whippers-in  of  parties  once  vital  because 
rooted  in  the  vital  needs  of  the  hour  protest 
against  straying  and  bolting,  denounce  men, 
nowise  their  inferiors,  as  traitors  and  rene- 
gades, and  threaten  them  with  infamy  and 
ruin.  I  am  confident  that  the  American  peo- 
ple haye  already  made  your  cause  their  own, 
fully  resolved  that  their  brave  hearts  and  strong 
arms  shall  bear  it  on  to  triumph.  In  this  faith, 
and  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if 
elected  1  shall  be  the  President  not  of  a  party, 
but  of  the  whole  people,  I  accept  your  nom- 
ination, in  the  confident  trust  that  the  masses 
of  our  countrymen,  North  and  South,  are 
eager  to  clasp  hands  across  the  bloody  chasm 
which  has  too  long  divided  them,  forgetting 
that  they  have  been  enemies,  in  the  joyful  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  and  must  henceforth 
remain  brethren. 
Yours,  gratefully, 

HORACE  GREELEY. 

To  Hon.  CarlSchdrz, President ;  Hon.GEORG* 
W.  Julian,  Vice  President;  and  Messrs. 
William  E.  McLean,  John  G.  Davidson, 
J.  H.  Rhodes,  Secretaries  of  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Liberal  Republican?  of 
the  United  States. 
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